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which condemned the splendour and superfluity of the
others. When all was over, he dressed; then played
high at piquet or hombre; or rode out, if it was abso-
lutely necessary. All was now over for the day. He
supped copiously with his familiars: was a great eater,
of wonderful gluttony; a connoisseur in no dish, liked
fish much, but the stale and stinking better than the
good. The meal prolonged itself in theses and dis-
putes, and above all in praise and flattery,

He would never have forgiven the slightest blame
from any one. He wanted to pass for the first captain
of his age, and spoke with indecent contempt of Prince
Eugene and all the others. The faintest contradiction
would have been a crime. The soldier and the subal-
tern adored him for his familiarity with them, and the
licence he allowed in order to gain their hearts; for all
which he made up by excessive haughtiness towards
whoever was elevated by rank or birth.

On one occasion the Duke of Parma sent the bishop
of that place to negotiate some affair with him; but M.
de Vendome took such disgusting liberties in his pres-
ence, that the ecclesiastic, though without saying a
word, returned to Parma, and declared to his master
that never would he undertake such an embassy again.
In his place another envoy was sent, the famous Al-
beroni. He was the son of a gardener, who became
an Abbe in order to get on. He was full of buffoon-
ery; and pleased M. de Parma as might a valet who
amused him, but he soon showed talent and capacity
for affairs. The Duke thought that the night-chair of
M. de Vendome required no other ambassador than
Alberoni, who was accordingly sent to conclude what